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Scenr—Hunting fivture. 


Chorus of Cyclists, ‘‘ Ou, WHAT A SHAME! 
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DIES NON. 
Sharp frost over night. Whip sent on to say hounds will not hunt 


JUST WHEN THE GOING IS SO BEAUTIFUG TOO!” 








TWELFTH NIGHT IN 
STREET. 


(A Cabinet Fancy.) 


DOWNING 


‘“‘T LIKE the game,” said Borny Pret, 





“although it has disappeared since our| 
day.” | 

‘I am obleeged to you for the sugges- | 
tion,’ assented Jonny Russet. 

‘* Well, my lords and gentlemen, let | 
us begin. [ share the character of 
JosrpH Cuampertats. His career sug- 
gests my own.”’ 

‘Bravo, Dizzy,” cried Pam, slapping 
his colleague on the shoulder. *‘ But 
what is there for me?”’ 

“T’m afraid, O most judicious of 
bottle-holders, that Rosrsery has scarcely 
sufficient tenacity of purpose, and that 
amongst the rest there is no one plucky 
enough to suit you.”’ 

“Tt will be a perfect tour de force if 
I keep up the character of Harspury,” 
said Lynpaurst, looking at the picture 
ecard of the Lord Chancellor. 

“But is there anything for me?” 
asked MELBouRNE. 

“Or me?”’ put in Coppey. 

‘“‘Or me ?”’ questioned Bricar. 

“Well, really,” replied Mr. G., who 





| 
| 


| to us. First, we can—-—— 


| Evidently the formula was more familiar | of SMoLLerr’s, and many of Swirt’s, in- 





was presiding, “that was my great 


VOL, CXXTI, 


difficulty when the game was proposed. | BACON 
I felt that the cards would not go round 2 ; 
--at least, not properly. Our successors} Sir, — Bacon was indeed a preter- 
are lacking in the characteristics for | natural genius. He wrote many things, 
which we were distinguished. It seems| before his birth, apparently, which bave 
to me that we have three courses open|sin¢ée become immortal, and did no end 
i }of literary work after his lamented de- 

But at this moment a Babel of voices|cease. This genius wrote most of the 
drowned the words of the ex-Premier.| works attributed to Firtpinc, not a few 


AND SHAKSPEARE. 





than popular. cluding Gulliver’s Travels. It can be 
The noise lasted until daybreak.| proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
Then came the crowing of a cock, and | that he suggested, even if he did not 
silence reigned once more in Downing | write, the story of Vanity Fair attri- 
Street. buted to Taackeray; while those who 
are thoroughly conversant with the mys- 
WHAT IS A BLIZZARD ? teries of ‘‘ the cipher ’”’ have no hesitation 
[‘‘It is doubtful what is meant by a blizzard.”’ in asserting that Pickwick from begin- 
Daily Paper.)| ning to end is due to his pen; and does 
I want to know what is a blizzard ; |he not hint at ‘the cipher” in a 
It rhymes well, I know, with a wizard, | celebrated passage where Mr. Pickwick 
Also with a Surrey fowl’s gizzard, | 
But still, what on earth is a blizzard ? 
It’s synchronic, too, with a lizard, 
And a Spanish chamois called an izard.| evidently * Pig,” and ** Pigwiggy ” the 
May my locks be abundantly scissored | affectionate diminutive. The name, 
If J know what ’s meant by a blizzard. | cipherically, would be “ Pigwig.’’ Who 
Some say ‘tis a storm that can fizz hard,| but Bacon could have thought of this? 
And people with livers has friz hard. | But Baooy, living or dead, was an ‘umble 
If it means that I get person, and never put too much ‘ side” 
Both frozen and wet, on. Faithfully yours, Cryprotoces Min. 
Then back to the States go, O blizzard!! Sty House, Ham Common. 








pursues antiquarian studies ? The name 
Goa Pickwick =e 


is only it humorous way 
of writing 


| * Bacon’ “Pick” being 
| 
| 
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Year’s Marker Boom. 


THE IDEOCRAT AT THE DINNE 


V.—On THe New 


Tuank you. The same to you, and many of them, 
And each a shade more rosy than the last, 

As this, the latest comer, well may be. 

Indeed, the pregnant symptoms are to note 

Of change to somewhat healthier, though the war 
Drags out its lingering length, with here and there 
Some incident provocative of regrets 

For whoso fails to read the reckless hopes 

Of desperate men, last flare o’ th’ flame that dies. 
A well-plucked residue, I grant you that, 

And slim enough at cover and countermove, 

But in the higher sphere of business craft 
Light-brained as conies; never seem to know 
Just when to cut their losses on the slump, 

But stand to lose their all with holding on. 
Where, pray, should we be now, we millionaires, 
Had we not used betimes the native tact 

That bids evacuate a rotting hulk ? 


Yet, tis a type not wholly unredeemed 
By shrewd exceptions worthy our regard. 
Take KrvucEr, now—a very different paste ! 
Why, there’s a veteran knows his ropes too well 
To fling away good shekels after bad ; 
Laid fist on what of cash was left at call 
Out of the common ruin his hand had wrought, 
Placed it at solid interest overseas, 
Himself its escort, and survives at large 
Couching on furniture of Louis Quinze 
There in his villa styled Oranjelust, 
Close under Utrecht where the tulips sprout. 
That ’s what I call recuperative power 
After my own heart, who have nose enough 
To scent distinction even in a foe, 
Whence who has wit will not despise to learn. 


But to resume our talk of happier times 
Presaged by tokens not to be mistook. 
How traced, you ask? T° th’ castialty lists ? 
My friend, I go by subtler signs than these ; 
[ have my finger on the nation’s pulse, 
Counting the heart-beats which betray its health. 
In plainer terms, I study day by day 
The Market’s movements ; scan my bulletin 
Of change i’ th’ current rate of blood through veins, 
And so discern its vitals how they fare. 
And when I feel, as now, the quickened life 
Beat louder at her core (the Stock Exchange), 
Why then I know my England's heart is right, 
And I may dine more freely—dine, I mean, 
Not on a nobler scale, which scarce could be, 
But with a sense of.savour undisturbed, 
That draws a rarer rapture from the bisque, 
That knows a subtler nuance in the snipe. 


So you and I, we look to touch at last 
What meed we merit who have sacrificed 
If not our actual persons, yet at least 
Much ease of heart. Johannesburg, I hear, 
Is safe as Piccadilly ; plies her trades ; 
Is firm in land “ securities ’’ (mark the word !) ; 
Flutters in mines; and is no more commoved 
By mere guerrillas raiding down the Vaal 
Or Yeomen units ambushed Lindley way, , 
Than we of Lombard Street would bate our breath 
At news of costers camped i’ th’ Old Kent Road 
Or Radical meetings rushed at Peckham Rye. 
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Courage, my friend, we yet shall prove the war 
Not such a bad investment after all, 
Being rightly viewed. And ‘tis no common joy 
To have the hope that nerves our country’s breast 
So closely fused with what inflates our own 
That, as with me i’ th’ case of Kaflir shares, 
A man may be pro-Bull with twin intent. 0.8. 


THE DRURY LANE SISTER ANNE-UAL. 

Ir by this time Mr. Arravr Coniixs, Managing Director of 
Drury Lane, does not know how to produce a Pantomime, 
and what sort of Pantomime should be produced in order to | 
achieve success, neither he nor anyone else ever will. Of 
course the Pantomime of Blue Beard, written by Messrs. 
Woop and Couns and produced by the aforesaid ArtHUR 
Cottins, with music by J. M. Grover, Composer, Selector, 
and Arranger (‘‘ Three single gentlemen rolled into one’), 
is, as a fairy spectacle, a perfect festival of harmonies in 
Artistic taste, originality, and ingenuity are here | 
combined with delightful effect. The eye is never wearied | 
during these brilliant scenes, and thus has considerable 
advantage over the ear; for, with the exception of Dan Lexo 
as Sister Anne, Messrs. Queen and Le Brun (whose 
‘elephant,’ a masterpiece of trunk and hose, is a dumb | 





animal, by the way), Mr. Artnur Conquest as ‘‘ The Monster | i 


Head ”’ (following, so to speak, in his father’s footsteps), Blue 
Beard’s six saucy old wives, and, occasionally, Mr. Herrert 
CamppetL as Blue Beard himself, there is not much, 
spoken or sung, that is particularly amusing; though in 
Miss RavensrerG as Selim (not to be pronounced S'lim), 
Miss Jutta Franks, singing charmingly as Fatima, Miss 
Mapce Girptestone as Abdullah (bearing a curious but strik- 
ing facial resemblance to Miss IreENE VanprucH), and Madame 
Gricotati with her Flying Fays, there is a great deal to be 
admired and listened to with pleasure. | 

Still, after all, Dan Levo is the pantomime, and, from first | 
to last, whatever absurd disguises he may assume, whatever | 
utterly idiotic ‘* business”’ he may be doing, we depend for 
the “laughs” solely and only on him. Comic elephant | 
would have small chance without comic element provided by | 
Dan Leno. 

Mr. Lavrexce Camp, who may be remembered as the | 
clever impersonator of the Foreign President in last year's | 
pantomime, can do very little with his ear trumpet as the | 
deaf Hassarac,a part that is as long and as thin as himself. 
There are no songs, comic or sentimental, that ‘catch on,” | 
except, perhaps, a sort of ‘coon song”’ (wherein the over- 
worked coon may be making its final effort), and Dan Leno's 
burlesque imitation of this style of ditty with a chorus of | 
Blue Beard’s wives. As Sister Anne playing a fantasia on 
the harp, Dax Lexo has had a most harpy inspiration. Of 
course it is all a suecess, an annual success, and should well 
repay the vast outlay of time, trouble, and money for the 
public delectation. 

Our old friend Mr. Hanp-anp-Giover, in the orchestra, 
works as hard as ever, while that special curl of raven-black 
hair o’er the forehead, waving, with the excitement of the 
moment, in time and tune, reminds some musicians present 
of another Locke not unassociated with ‘‘ Flying by Night.” 

Success to the Drury Lane Annual; and if Manager 
A. Couuxs could but see his way to playing his panto- 
mime from 7.30 to 11, giving from 10.15 to a first-rate | J 
Harlequinade, it would, there’s no doubt about it, be a 
move in a popular and profitable direction. Why, in a 
real ‘‘ Transformation Scene,”’ should not Mr. Cairp become | 
Harlequin, one of the Gricotatis be the Columbine, Mr. Frep 
| EmNEy come out as Pantaloon, Hersert Camppeit as Shop- 
| keeper or Policeman, and Dan Lexo as Clown? Then let us 
|have ‘ All the fun of the fair’’ in the ‘‘ comic scenes.”’ 
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SHACON AND BAKESPEARE. 


YOU CHAPS WROTE THE OTHER FELLOW’S BOOKS ? 


GOODNESS ONLY KNOWS HOW MANY WROTE MINE!” 


Aoiner, * Look HERE, WHAT DOBS IT MATTER WHICH OF 


[Nods, as usual, and exit. 
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THE MEETING. 
Scene—Koffichuis en Restauratie ‘‘ De 


Goede Vrienden,” Utrecht. Time—| 
A January afternoon. Dusk. A 
waiter dozing in a corner. Enter 


suddenly a Rotund Traveller, wear- 
ing a long ulster, a soft hat pulled 
over his eyes, and a large necker- 
chief, leaving only his nose visible. 
Rotund One (aside). Here at last! 
And quite forgot to ask the District 
Council for leave of absence. What 
weather! Now for those words of 
Dutch. (Aloud to waiter.) Een glas 
van schiedam. Een nieuwspapier. 
Waiter (jumping up). Yes, Sir. 
it is, Sir. 
R. (aside). How the deuce could he 
tell I was an Englishman? And he’s 


Here 


|actually brought me the Daily News. 
| Attitude of 


Lord Rosesery.”” They 


| all think I’m taking it easy at home. 


| 


They ’d never suppose I'd started for 
Utrecht. Can’t read this paper, any- 
how. Who comes here ? 

[Enter Lean Traveller, enveloped in a 
long cloak and wearing wide- 
brimmed hat, leaving only his 
nose visible. 


Lean One. Een glas bier, en een 
dagblad. 
Waiter. Ja, mijnheer. Hier is de 


Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant. 
R. (aside). He is a Dutchman. | 
must dissemble. 
[Holds up the newspaper before his 
face. 
L. (aside). De Daily News. 
verdomde rooinek. Ha! 
| Hides behind his newspaper. 
R. (aside). 1 wonder what they ‘d say 
to this ‘‘attitude.’”’ I wonder if he 
speaks French. I believe most Dutch- 
men do. Must try to start a conversa- 
tion. (Aloud.) Pardon, monsieur, auriez- 


Ken 


| vous une allumette ? 


L. Certainement, monsieur. En 
voila une. 

R. Mille remericments, monsieur ! 

L. Enchanté, monsieur ! 

R. Vous avez Je journal d’aujour- 


d’hui, n’est-ce pas, monsieur? Y a-t-il, 


| par hasard, une dépéche de l’Afrique 
| du sud ? 











L. De la République Sud-africaine, 
monsieur ? 

R. De 
monsieur. 

L. You’re an Englishman ? 

R. (boldly). Lam. 

L. Then let’s speak English. 
you a pro-Boer ? 

Rk. Not 1! But I think it just possi- 
ble that the two sides might come to 
some understanding in some way—— 

L. Never, without complete indepen- 
dence. 

Ff. You are a Boer, perhaps ? 

L. (hesitating). Why do you ask? 


la colonie du Transvaal, 


Are 
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MiSTLETOE MEM. 


Maude (much exercised on perceiving a very delicate pencil line of down). ‘‘ WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO If YOU HAD A MOUSTACHE ON YOUR LIP?” 

Clare (entirely occupied with her own reflections). 
KEEP VERY QUIET!” 


‘* WELL, IF HE WERE NICE, I SHOULD | 








Perhaps lam. For the sake ofargument,! ZL. Tf you were only Rosrsery him- 
let us say Lam. What then ? self 
R. (aside). A Boer! If it were he!; 2. And if you were Leyps— 


(Aloud.) Do you know Dr. Leyns ? 

L. He is my dearest friend. 

R. Well now, if | could have met 
your friend Leryps, quite casually of 
course, it seems to me not incredible|  Leyds. 
that he might perhaps have been able | Rosenery ? ; 
to make some proposals, to offer some! /tosebery. Precisely. 
suggestions, in fact to plant a few; JL. It’s a fine opportunity to tell you. 
simple Dutch bulbs that would grow|You’re a man of the world. You’re 
up and flower as the lilies of peace-~|not a maudlin fool or a howling idiot 
[T am fond of horticultural similes—|like most of those precious pro-Boers in 
which, without being in any way official, | your own country. You ‘Il understand 
|, though in no sense of the word a|me. Look here! Krucrr doesn’t count 
plenipotentiary, could have at least heard|in this. He’s past everything. Sreyy 
and possibly conveyed to others less|doesn’t count. He wanted to give up 
indirectly concerned———— \long ago, but De Wer has hauled him 

L. Why, you talk like Rosrsery. Doj|about for months, with a rope round 
you know him ? |his neck more or less. Scnatk Burcer 

R. Pretty well. doesn’t count. 


Together. | am ! 

Each throws off his wraps and 
stands revealed. 
So that ’s Lord 


vour idea, 


What ’s yours ? | 
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R. (eagerly). Dear mé, this is very 
interesting! Then who does count ? 

L. Not Fiscnrr, or WEsskts, or 
Wotmaraxs. There ’s only one man-~— 

R. (more eagerly). Yes, yes! And 
he is—— ? 

L. (calmly). Myself. 

R. What a fortunate chance that I 
should have met you! But, mind you, 
though I’m delighted to listen to any- 
thing, I have no right, and no wish, 
even to seem to appear to offer any terms 
to you—to offer anything whatever, 
except a patient hearing. Did I under- 
stand yeu to say that you would accept 
nothing but complete independeuce— 
how could it be done? 

L. My dear Lord Rosenery, the easiest 
thing in the world. This war costs 
your country considerably over a million 
a week, doesn’t it ? 

R. Unhappily it does. Not that any 
expenditure daunts us. We are inflexi- 
ble. But that complete independence 
how could you possibly manage it ? 

L. Nothing easier. Let me see. A 
villa at Nice, a comfortable flat on the 
Champs Elysées—-I think I prefer the 
Champs Elysées, though the Avenue du 
Bois is very charming—a little summer 
place, a cottage by the sea, at Trouville 
for instance —- pleasant, bracing place 
Trouville, and the bathing better 
than at Dieppe—horses, and automobiles, 
and servants, with plenty of friends 
staying with one, and an occasional trip 


Is 


| to Vienna, or Berlin, or Naples—good 
| Heavens ! how deadly dull these beastly 


Dutch towns are !—I really think that 
is all, and I am quite sure I could do it 
on forty or forty-five thousand a year—-- 

R. (who has been listening open-eyed, 
with growing amazement). What ? 

L. I’m sure I could. Don’t you 
think so? You ought to know. So 
just ask your Government to give me 
one week’s cost of the war, and then 
the only man who counts will be your 
nation’s friend for life. 

R. (indignantly). Preposterous! Do 
you ¢lare to suggest a bribe? Will you 
understand 


L. The waiter will, if you talk so 
loudly. 
R. (with inereasing anger). I don’t 


care who understands. I’ve come all 
this distance, to this confounded neutral 
inn, just to hear such a proposal as 
that. 

L. Well, you said you’d listen to 
anything. 

R. (putting on his hat, and stalking 
out). You began about complete inde- 
pendence. 

L. And finished with it, too. Forty 
thousand a year, or thereabouts, may 
not seem much to you, but it would be 
complete independence for me. So 
sorry we didn’t arrange it. Good-bye. 
[Exeunt by opposite doors. 
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THE FANCY-DRESS DINNER. 


(To G. D. R.) 


Dear Grorcr, we saw the New Year in, 
A fancy-costumed party. 

We made a fairly cheerful din, 
And all were very hearty. 

Our number totalled up to ten: 
Five couples paired and flirted ; 

For half (by day) were trousered men, 
And half of us were skirted. 


Columbia, with her red stripes on, 
Renewed our ancient quarrel 

With hints at tea and Lexington, 
And Bunker's deathless laurel. 

No threats of ours availed to still 
That spangled lady’s rattle : 

She mentioned how she kept the hill, 
Although we won the battle. 


She tossed aloft her starry head, 
And all her jeers enlisted 

To show how eagles should be spread, 
And lions’ tails be twisted. 

All round she stinted us of praise, 
And, when the stars were paling, 
Hey stars and stripes_still full ablaze, 

We left Columbia hailing. 


The Prince came in a four-wheeled fly 
His Cinderella brought him. 
Judged by the homage of her eye, 
A perfect Prince she thought him. 
To each—-so deep they were in love 
The other seemed a ripper : 
It was a case of hand and glove 
As well as foot and slipper. 


Archie became a turbaned Sheik 
While Claude put on a laced coat : 
His wig was white, and pink his cheek, 
And pink his satin waistcoat. 
At Versailles in the old régime 
His curls he might have nodded : 
He was, in fact, a Dresden dream 
Delightfully embodied. 


Di Vernon brought a hunting crop, 
And, oh, she looked entrancing ; 
A County Sheriff led the hop 
When couples took to dancing. 
Miss D. went off—I cursed my stars 
To find the girl refuse me-- 
And tripped it with a son of Mars, 
Herself a pretty mousmé. 


Our feet. had scarce a moment’s ease ; 
We couldn't keep our hands still, 

Until Miss D., the Japanese, 
Ping-ponged us to a standstill. 

Then Sheila traced our palms, and so 
Fulfilled her réle as gipsy ; 

And all of us were cheerful, though 
The cake alone was tipsy. 


And thus we saw the Old Year fade— 
[ wish you had been here, Grorce : 

A year begun without your aid 
Seems only half a year, Grorcr. 


P’raps, when the months have had their 


A doubled lot may guide you  {[spin, 


To come and see a New Year in— 
With Mrs. Grorce beside you ? 


R. C. I 


de 








“SOLDIERS OF THE KING! 
DRESS UP!” 


Mr. Puxcn, Sir,—As the recognised 
organ of the United Service, will you 
permit me to address you? I take your 
consent for granted, Sir, and thank you 
in advance. 

My good friend—you see, Sir, that I 
am prepared to adopt a peaceable atti- 
tude—I belong to the Reserve of officers. | 
Many years ago when the last cen- 
tury had arrived, let us say, at full 
maturity, I was on the active list in the 
Army. Then I was put on half-pay, | 
and only recalled to the colours when 
the war in South Africa was in its 
infancy. My worthy acquaintance, at 
a moment's notice I had to pack up, 
leave my happy home, and, with what | 
remained of my kit, hurry to head- 
quarters. Yes, Mr. Punch, Sir, I did 
this at the first note of the bugle that 
sounded the alarm. 

And the reference to what remained 
of my kit brings me to the object of my 
letter. Mr. Punch, Sir, have you seen 
that we are to have new uniforms? 
Yes, it is really true, ‘* Oh, deary, deary | 
me!” as a very amusing young actor 
says in a pleasing play now running at 
one of the Metropolitan theatres. 

New uniforms! Think of the expense 
to which we poor reservists will be put! 
We are to have no more gold lace, which 
always looked smart and could be worn 
until it was threadbare. Why? They | 
have taken away—or rather intend to— 
our caps. Again I ask, why? 

All this chopping and changing | 
simply means grist to the mill of the | 
tailors. The regulations may sound | 
retrenchful—is there such a word ?— | 
but in reality they will be the cause of 
heavy expenditure. 

But, good old Punch, my very dear 
Sir, we have one gleam of comfort. 
According to rumour we are to be | 
allowed two years to wear out our old 
uniforms. 

Two years! <A great deal can be 
done in two years! ‘* What ho!” again 
to quote the amusing comedian to whom 
[ have already referred. 

During the two years set apart for the 
wearing out of old uniforms, I propose 
the using, for all they ’re worth, of a 
beaver shako, an infantry undress frock- | 
coat (time of the Crimean war), a pair of 
rather stylish epaulets, and several 
other sartorial items of the remote past ! 
[ will teach them to order me to provide 
myself with a new kit ! 

Yours, more in laughter than in 
sorrow, 

(Signed) A Ducout, Captain. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE PING-PONG. 


(With apologies to Messrs. W. W.Jacoba 
and Cuteliffe Hyne.) 


Witn her boom close-hauled, and the 
davits eased off a point or two before 
the wind, the schooner Ping-Pong luffed 
with the tide and picked her way down 
Channel. The comic cook was playing 
nap with the mate on the foc’sle, the 
boy was turning somersaults on the 
main-top, and the rest of the hands 
were below, concocting humorous re- 
marks for future issues of a popular 
magazine. Suddenly a tremendous 
shout was heard. With a single bound 


| Captain KittLe sprang up the aft com- 


panion and summoned his crew in a 
voice of thunder. 

‘By James!” he cried, covering the 
astonished seamen with two revolvers— 
one in each hand—** by James, and 
likewise by Gum! ‘This is a pretty 
business! Here am I, Captain Owen 
KitrLe, master mariner and the idol of 
a million readers, set to command a 
darned little cargo-boat manned by 
lunatics! You lubberly skunks, stand 
by to mend waistcoat-buttons ! ”’ 

The revolvers cracked ; and the second 
button from every waistcoat jingled 
upon the deck. Kirrie, as | often have 
had oceasion to remark, is a very fair 
shot. ‘* And now,” he resumed, as he 
carefully reloaded his weapons, ‘ L’ve 
two requests to make. First, ’'m com- 
posing a little poem, and if any of you 
gentlemen can supply me with a rhyme 
to ‘engine-house’ I shall be grateful. 
Second, who in thunder are you, what ’s 
this cruise for, and why do you giggle 


all day like a set of crazy school- 
girls ?”’ 

‘* Please, Sir,”’ said the mate with a 
sheepish grin, ‘please, Sir, we're 
Mr. Jacors’ little lot.”’ 

‘Never met the brand,” rejoined 
Kivtte. ‘‘ Can't say I hanker after it, 
either. Where are we bound for, any- 
Way ?”’ 


*“Nowhere in particular,’ said the 


mate. We takes a v’y’ge oncea month, 
vou see, for the sake o’ humour, and 


somethin’ funny ’s sartin to turn up afore 
the end of it. P’raps the bos’un gets 
a coat o? whitewash, or the boy loses 
his clothes, or the cook makes mustard- 
pudding !”’ 


“Hm!” said Kirrte. ‘ That's your 


programme, is it? Well, now you'll 
listen to mine. First, you see that 


| Russian battleship in the offing? We're 


gomg to board her and capture her 
with all hands inside half-an-hour.”’ 
“Crikey !”’ said the boy. Kittie fired 
a shot which neatly removed the youth’s 
forelock, and resumed : 
“Then we shall cram on full steam 
and make for Yokohama. It’s a pretty 
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Old Lady (deseribing a cycling accident), ‘‘’E "RLPED ME HUP, AN’ BRUSHED THE DUST ORF 
ON ME, AN’ PUT FIVE SHILLIN’ IN MY ’AND, AN’ SO I says, ‘WELL, Sir, I’M suRE YoU RE 
HACTIN LIKE A GENTLEMAN,’ I says, ‘tHouGH I DON’T SUPPOSE YOU ARE ONE,’ I says.” 








eve for the picturesque. Likely enough 
Ill find material for a sonnet or two 
there. Then, when we've annexed 
Japan,’’ we'll step across to China, and 
do a trifle in the fighting line there. And 
then our yarn will be long enough for 
one month’s instalment, I reckon.”’ 

‘* But,” protested the mate tearfully, 
‘* where do we come in? We want to land 
at a seaport town, where there'll be a 
pretty girl with a surly father, and a 
dog, likely enough. Then the cook and 


the boy and two or three of the hands | 


will all be that mixed up that afore we 


locality, I’m told, and I always had an | gets back to Wapping there Il be twenty 





pages of humour. We're simple sea- 
men, Sir, and Mr. Jacons never meant 
us to go a-buccaneering !”’ 

‘My name,” replied the captain, as 
he lighted a big cigar, ‘‘ is Kitrte. My 
fighting-weight—as you can learn from 

|Mr. Curcuirre Hyxe—is_ seventy-four 
|men and a boy; and when I’m crossed, 
|I'm a fair terror. Come, rouse your- 
|selves, you skulking lubbers!  Star- 
| board the bowsprit! Reef the helm! 
| And clear for action!” 

Five minutes later the strength of 


'the Russian navy had been reduced by 
one first-class battleship. 





| 
| 
| 
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SHOULD 
ALMS TO,” 


FACE, I 


Lady. 
SAY YOU 
Beggar. 
DELUSION, 
CHEAP SOAPS WE PORE PEOPLE IS OBLIGED TO USE.” 


“WELL, BUT JUDGING BY YOUR 
WERE A PERSON | SHOULD CARI 
‘“ExcUSE ME, LADY, YOU'RE 


ro GIVE 
LABOURIN’ 


HUNDER 
WHAT YOU ’RE TAKIN’ NOTICE OF IS DUE TO THESE ERE 


HARDLY 


A 





A NEW YEAR’S NIGHTMARE. 
[The 


following touching poem is a sort of running commentary on Mr. | 


THEODORE Watrs-DunTon’s Idyll of Aylwin Hall, entitled ‘‘ The Christmas 
Dream,” which oceupied several columns of the Saturday Review a couple of 


weeks ago, 
footnotes. | 
BENEATH 2 moon that hangs 
Silvering valley and slope 
Re-enter Mr. Ayiwin,* “‘ stung by fangs 
Of Fear at war with Hope.”’ 


Where had our Aytwin been ? 
To Egypt—lucky man ! 

To winter with the wily Bedouin 
All in a caravan. 

But one day as he lead 
His camel out to water 


Someone informed him that his wife was dead, 


Also his infant daughter. 

Imagine his distress 
At these heart-rending tales ; 

He felt he couldn’t very well do less 
Than hurry home to Wales. 


Meantime his tender wife, 
Who loved her lord with passion, 
Had heard, poor soul, that he had lost his life 
In some unpleasant fashion. 
So far you think the plot 
[s dull and rather gory ? 
It is. But fortunately J am not 
The author of the story.T 


*AYLWIN, a tearful novel which ‘appeared two or three years ago. 


name of the heroine was Whinney Whinney. 
t+ Nor am I responsible for the metre. 


It follows Mr. Warts-Dunton in the use of explanatory | 


The | 


Not the toast to propose in the company of 
| short memories :—‘‘ Absent friends ! ”’ 


Anyhow, AYLWIx got 
Home long before the dawn ; 
And when the poem starts the servants spot 
Him prowling round the lawn. 
He thought his house bereaved, 
His wife and infant dead, 
That story he implicitly believed, 
And this was what he said 


‘** Cairo, vour tales were true ! 
Save from the servants’ hall 

The lightless windows tell of funeral rue 
Or worse than funeral. 


‘* Another fateful sign !— 
Our good Welsh servants leave 

The doors ajar for one whose soul mav pine 
For home on Christmas Eve. 


‘Are they the self-same waits 
Is that the self-same lay 

She heard last vear when through the home-park gates 
They trod the cedarn way ? ’ 


No wonder that it pained 
Poor AyLWIN more than all 
To find the same old waits being entertained 
Down in the servants’ hall! 
And then the self-same lay, 
Under the winter moon, 
Quavering lugubrious down the ‘‘ 
As usual, out of tune! 


cedarn way,” 


I skip a page or so and turn to where 

Our AyLwix drops that metre in despair. 

For the short line he substitutes a longer. 

And here the humorous element grows stronger. 
I like the part about ‘‘ the slopes of Latmos,”’ 
Which rhyme—too obviously perhaps ?—with *‘ 
(I wonder why he never thought of ‘ that moss’ 
And those delicious lines about the Nile, 

And poor ‘**‘ Old Christmas sitting on a stile” 
(Sitting, I hope and think, on Ayiwix’s style) 
Who told the child, ‘‘ Your father ’s just come home, 
It’s me, old Father Christmas, made him come, 

It’s me that saved him from the crocodile 


») 


That comes in dreams: you know his frightful smile!” 


(The smiling crocodile, it here appears, 

Is quite as horrid as the one in tears.) 

And how I'd like to see a fairy lattice 

Across a picture which it ‘‘ seems to brattice,”’ 
But only Mr. Sxeat can tell what that is! 

And Egypt’s sun which “cracks the horny warts 

Of camels sinking in the pitiless blaze! ”’ 

The warts of camels! What a splendid phrase ! 

Persons who haunt Egyptian health-resorts 

Should shun a camel suffering from warts ! 

Is this the sun, he cries, ‘‘ whose heat would crack 

My lips and glue them to the teeth’s enamel 

And dry each waterskin upon the pack 

And melt the lump* from every thirsty camel ? 

| must confess I think the teeth ’s enamel 

Makes a most creditable rhyme to camel. 

In fact the great and glorious conclusion 

That I have drawn from this sublime effusion 

ls—that it’s written in the Book of Fate 

That AyLwix must be our next Laureate ! 


* Query, hump ?}—Printer’s reader. 
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who hunt From Town, 


? Gor ’ISSELF UP LIKE A BLOOMIN’ OLEOGRAPH, ’E ’As,” 





— 
HINTS TO 
A Warning to those 
Cabby (gazing after sportsman in pink), ‘AIN'T ’E A TOFF 
THE UP-TO-DATE COOK-GENERAL. 


I am the very pattern of an up-to-date cook-general, 

I’ve information vegetable, animal and mineral ; 

I’ve passed the seventh standard, and I vary the monotony 
Of flirting with the butcher’s boy by writing books on botany ; 
I know the chemistry of zinc, tin, potash and ammonium ; 

I practise on the fiddle, flute, piano and harmonium ; 

I understand minutely the formation of an icicle, 

And in the season round the Park I like to ride my bicycle. 
I’ve studied Hersert Spencer and I’ve views on sociology, 





And as a mere parergon I have taken up conchology 
In short,in matters vegetable, animal and mineral, 
I am the very model of an up-to-date ‘cook-general. 


| In fact. when 1 have learnt to tell a turnip from an artichoke, 
| Or grill a steak that will not make my mistress’ dinner- 
party choke ; 
| When I can cook a mutton chop or any plain comestible 
In such a tvay that it becomes not wholly indigestible ; 
When I can wash a cup without inevitably breaking it, 
Or make a bed where folk can sleep at ease without re- 
making it ; 


| In short, when 4 ve an inkling of economy domestical, 
| You ’ll say, ‘*Of all cook-generals this girl the very best 


L eall.’ 
| For my culinary ignorance and all-round imbecility 
| Is only to be equalled by my housewifely futility— 
| But still, in learning vegetable, animal and mineral, 
' Tam the very pattern of an up-to-date cook-general. 


RABBI BUNSBY. 


At the end of a sympathetic article on the Jewish 
Encyclopedia the Saturday Review observed, “‘ There are 
depths of . ry in the saying of Rabbi Her 
(** Aboth”’ i ‘If I do not care for myself, who will care 
for me? And, i I care only for myself, what am I? And if 
not now, when?’”’ Surely either Rabbi Hitter must have 
been directly an ancestor of Jack Bunspy, Commander of the 
Cautious Clara, in which case his descendant, Commander 
Jack Bunspy, must have deeply studied the style and 
mannerisms of Rabbi Hitter, or, if Rabbi Hiner is a 
modern writer, as, for aught we know, in our ignorance of 
judaistic literature, he may be, then the Rabbi has chosen 
for his literary model the peculiarities that characterised the 
style of the aforesaid Commander Bunspy, who, on a memor- 
able occasion, oracularly delivered himself of his weighty 
opinions to those earnestly seeking his advice, thus : 

‘Whereby, why not? ” If so, what odds? Can any man 
say otherwise? No. Awast then!”’ 

\ “Rabbi Bunssy ”’ might offer the solution of many of 
the greatest problems in Jewish history to admiring students 
in such cryptic utterances as these, and command consider- 
able attention. 








‘THE Guost or HaMuet Senior (on the Hast Cliff, Ramsgate, 
which, in a truly generous and Christmasy spirit, has recently 
‘* come down heavily ’’).—** Oh, Hamer, what a falling-off was 
there !”’ 
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Hostess. “I THOUGHT YOU WERE GOING TO PLAY ‘BRIDGE’! ’ 
Host, ‘‘So WE ARE, BUT THEY ARE PLAYING ‘ PING-PONG’ IN THE DINING-ROOM, AND ‘FIRES’ IN THE BILLIARD-ROOM, JACK’S 


TRYING TO IMITATE DAN LENO IN THE DRAWING-ROOM, AND Dick ’s GOT THAT INFERNAL GRAMOPHONE OF HIS GOING IN THE HALL, 








ANY WRITER TO ANY READER. 
Look! there she goes, that woman over there 
With flashing arms and strands of sun-red hair. 
Her figure finely moulded, see, is shown 
To great advantage in her gorgeous gown. 

Her movements, as you say, most graceful, but 
[ trace therein a tendency to strut, 

A conscious springing on superior toe. 

That woman walks the best that seems to flow. 
Her beauty strikes you on the instant’s gaze, 
Yet ere you can exhaust your stock of praise 
Its grandeur fades; you see a high held chin 
And looks lit by no radiance from within. 

A dignity by too much art sustained, 

A pride by care and industry maintained. 

And though the glory of her every part 
Enchains the eye, it does not touch the heart. 

Yet there was once a time when even I bent 
Adoring knees and thought the time well spent. 
But she was less imposing then. 1 mean 
Her loveliness was rather felt than seen. 

A child of nature, breathing rural joys, 
Unspoiled by town, unsullied by its toys. 

And how exclusive! Now who cares may cet 
At once admitted to her little set. 


She laughs in an accommodating way, 

But whether at or with you, who shall say ? 
Time was, too, when this many-virtued fair 
Disdained her wondrous beauties to compare 
With others less endowed. Now she prefers 

A syndicate of friendly trumpeters 

Who shrill: ‘‘She’s virtuous, good, to be desired 
And, understood or not, to be admired !”’ 

When first I wooed this lady from afar 

She had not learned to ride a motor car 

Or deck with priceless gems her sumptuous gown 
And live but in a well lime-lighted zone. 

Since she keeps open house and entertains 

Each dainty fleshling with quick-sprouting brains, 
Only to whisper promises and laugh 

To think how she will never keep e’en half, 

I merely nod, ‘tis nothing to my taste 

To be in public drawing-rooms thus embraced. 
You seem to know her face! Tl tell you why, 
Her portrait you can any day espy 

In magazines, newspapers, and, no doubt, 

A longish column on her ‘‘ coming out.”’ 

Oh! I’ve got over that. What is her name ? 
Forgive a smile—men call the creature Fanie ! 








Teacher. Well, Mrs. Huaaixs, how ’s Tommy to-day ? 
Mother. He’s very ill, Miss. Doctor says, ‘‘ Eh, ve mun 
get him to bed at onet; he’s dangerous; his diameter’s a 
hundred and three!” 


Listen! she speaks, a rich melodious tone. 
But ah! that liquid murmuring note is gone, 
While in the place of her once gentle smile 
That breathed of Heaven to coldest bibliophile 
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THE IRRECONCILABLES. 


TWEEDLEDEE (Sir 11, C-mpb-ll-B-nn-rm-n). ‘““ WE MUST HAVE A BIT OF A BATTLE.” 
‘Tweeptepum (Lord R-s-b-ry). ‘*‘ LET ’S FIGHT TILL HALF-PAST ONE, AND THEN HAVE LUNCH.” 
‘* The simple facts connected with a recent interview ... are” that Sir H. C-mpb-ll-B-nn-rm-n, “ passing through town,” called on Lord R-s-b-ry. Hus Lordship being out at the time, on his return sent 
Sir H. C.-B. an invitation tolunch which was accepted. As two other guests were present there was no conversation of political signification, ‘‘ and immediately after luncheon Sir Henry left to catch his train.” 
Daily Tilegraph, January 4. 
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1. And in the last days of the first 
| year of the reign 
| 2. of Im (who succeeded to Er), 
3. lord of Takht-phil-Bonommi,— 
| 4. king of all the Bhritanz,—as it 
5. says on the Koinaj, 
| 6. those beyond the blue waters, and 
even 
| 7. of those who were half the seas over, 
8. —abit-phestiv for Krismaz, 
9. did the lord of Dhalmeni, the Litul- 
Ministah, with 





| 10. the prominent eyeballs of inscrut- 
| able 
| 11. sapphire, 
| 12. with the fathomless gaze of some 
| 13. fearsome leviathan dweller 
sh 
x 
it 

| 14. in furrows 
| 15. in the bed of the ocean, 
| 16. emerge into déhlait 

and the Libbur-al-piti 


es a es 
| that lived in the district 

18. around in profoundest excitement 

did gather. 

19. From all sides did they flock, 

20. and herded in droves to 
| phiinnel-laik-shed near the Chestaf-ild- 
stéshun 

21. (which was kindly provided 

22. by the Midland dhiréktaz), 

23. both wings of the party (return 
| tickets from Lhundan) had come down 
| On purpose, 

24. —for the moment 
| desisted from tearing 
| 25. out handfuls of hair from the 
heads of 


they even 








the | 


FOURTEENTH FRAGMENT. 


26. affectionate colleagues. . . 
to see 

27. if by any mirdk-yuluz juggling 

28. any man born of woman could 
give them a show of kohezyan, 

29. could—just for one evening, a 
kuppul-av-owaz— 

30. make them look like a party. 
(A “squash ”’ is not quite 
the same thing as a ‘‘ party.”’) 

Me k.t 66.2 + 50 8 ee Ow ee 

33. Since the days of Nohrzaak, 

34. when emotional lambs 
unscrupulous lions, 

35. hysterical 
constrictors 

56. were cabinecompanions, 


and 





tt 























37. no such motley re-union had 
been 

38. ever attempted. ........ 
| 39. Out into the laim-lait came the 


40. Litul-Ministah, with his promi- 


‘nent pupils, 

11. his elders aforetime sat pale and 
expectant, 

42. Tamaz-Whamund the fowler, 
| 43. and Askwith - thafridjid, 
| Thamembaphar-Beriksha. 
| 44. He with jesturem-fatikh 
| 45. with upraised and crook’d finger 
| 46. pointed out to the people 
| 47. —like the Chestaf-ild-sttpiil— 


and 


| 48. a new and a somewhat circuitous 


} 


| method ea 
| 49. of getting to heaven—politically 
See 


50. He held them all spellbound 


THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 


. just | 


' thropikh-al-Morlih, 


| 


rabbits, and jingo| evening. 
| 61. And even unto Shuv-menébar, 
the Secretary of State 


Res 





| 





51. 


and they cheered to the echo, 
52. 


and rivalled each other in 
53. thumping the platform 
views 


54. 


over | 


which had previously made them 
55. throw brikh-bhatz, 
56. (—they seemed to have left many | 
cherished convictions 
57. outside in the cloak-room.)..... 
58. And the eye of Kamm-el-Banra- 
man freely did he wipe ; 
59. while as for Bhil-Arkort, philan- 


60. their shutters were up the whole 
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62. for his phérin-phopaz, bhinz did 
he render in plenty. 

63. At breakfast next morning the 
jenral-impreshan 

64. was there wasn’t much left now 
of Libralz or Toriz, 








65. that, elders or no, kongregéshunz 
apart, he had | 

66. got a new sect up his sleeve, | 

67. and would just take a stroll while | 
the 

68. Mansiz-erekhtid 

69. and think out his 


making marjin-el-nhotz 

70. of appropriate jestchaz, 

71. looking in on them sometimes to 

liven their ‘‘ spade-work,”’ 
) 


| 
sermons, — 





(Pee make ’em work, too, | 
thabeggaz, . . . . no shirking. | 
E. T. R. 
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“OLD K. COAL!” 

 Souesony,’’ whose name (he being Nobody to speak of) we 
cannot divulge, writes to us, saying that, in a recent issue, Mr. 
Punch was unkind to Kent Coal in applying the old proverbial 
saying as to ‘‘ not touching pitch ”’ to the kK. C. Coalition. It is 
** difficult ’’—-that ‘s all that Was said—to touch coal, whether 
of Kent or of any other locality, and yet to come out of the 
coal-hole, or coal-pit, with clean hands. “‘ Difficult,” «etait 
le mot, not ** unprofitable,”’—which is quite another pair of 
tongs. ‘ There’s corn in Egypt,’ eried Major Monsoon 
when, after all the provisions had given out, he suddenly 
found hampers of champagne and dainty eatables. And 
** There ’s coal in Kent!’ may Chairman Stacke be able to 
exclaim at no great distance of time. At all events, if, just 
now, things are, like the chairman, rather ** slack,”’ at least 
there is a good omen and not at all a black look-out in the 
fact that the consulting engineer is ‘‘ Mr. Coals-on !”’ 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Ix the Letters of John Richard Green (Mac- 
wILLAN) Mr. Leste STEPHEN is, in the main, 
content to permit the writer to tell the story 
of his life. The wandering course of the cor- 
respondence is connected by a brief but satis- 
fying sketch of his career at Oxford and after. 
In one of his Letters to Mrs. Humpary Warp, 
GREEN condenses in a couple of sentences the tragedy of his 
life. ‘Isn't it very odd to conceive of life without the 
hope of wife or child, or the public effort or 
ambition, or any real faith in a hereafter? That is my 
life.’ Another note in the same key appears in a letter 
of the same year (1871) addressed to Freeman: **[ am 
going to High Mass to-morrow, inasmuch as Catholicism 
has an organ and Protestantism only a harmonium, and 
the difference of truth between them don’t seem to me to 
make up for the difference of instruments.’’ This is, to my 
Baronite, rather startling from the pen of a man on whose 
head holy hands were laid in the Ordination Services, and 
who served for some years in a curacy at the East End. But 
if *‘ Jonnyy’’? GREEN was weak in faith he was strong in 
works. Whilst he ministered at Stepney, he threw his frail 
body and his indomitable spirit into the serviee of the poor 
who crowded his parish. He fed them, clothed them, took 
the mothers and children on little excursions. When the 
cholera raged in Stepney he was fearlessly in the thick of 
it. Finding a man dangerously ill in an upper rocm he 
asked some passing draymen to help him to carry him 
downstairs. They refusing, he, by taking thought, managed 
to mount the cholera patient on his slight frame, and, 
staggering to the top of the staircase, fell down to the 
hottom in company with his burden. His completion of the 
Short History of the English People, that masterpiece of life- 
like summary, was, in its way, equally heroic. How it was 
written, amid careful dodging of the English winter, is told 
in the Letters with unconscious pathos, 

Sir Epwarp Rvsseit, sometime Member of the House 
of Commons, long time Editor of one of the most prosperous 
and enlightened provincial dailies, appears in a new réle 
Temporarily quitting the editorial room he ascends the 
pulpit, and delivers An Kditor’s Sermons (Fisher Unwry). 
The subjects dealt with are the Days of the Church Year 
and cognate topics, including the Reform of Convocation. 
The Bishop of Hererorp, who contributes some fore-worcs 





stress of 


to the book, describes its contents in a sentence my Baronite | 


gladly adopts. ‘‘ They are the utterances, addresses, exhorta- 
tions, reflections, criticisms, allccutions, the words, and, what 
is vastly more important, the thoughts, of a cultivated 
religious-minded layman who is also a faithful and _ stout 





churchman.’ Sir Epwarp, in the main, avowedly preaches | 
to the pulpit rather than to the pew. In the k of 
Common Prayer there is a well-known petition for the 
bestowal of grace upon ‘Our Bishops and Curates,”’ the 
potential accomplishment of which is admittedly counted 
amongst ‘‘ Great Marvels.”’ That Sir Epwarp RussE11’s efforts 
in this direction may be blessed is a prayer that will be 
voiced by all the congregations. 

In Luke Dalmege (Loxemayxs, Greex & Co.) the Rev. P. A. 
SHEEHAN has given us, in delightful style, a deeply interesting 
study of Irish life and character. The simple unexciting story 
is most instructive to the thoughtful English reader, if, that 
is, he be unprejudiced on Irish. matters, especially should 
his notions with regard to them have been previously 
derived from CHartes Lever’s novels, or from CaRLETON’s 
tales. The book is replete with such pathetic episodes 
as could only be found in sympathetic narratives of ‘‘ the 
most distressful country’’; and it shows us, in a vivid 
description of All Souls’ Eve, a type, among many others, and, 
as the Baroy believes, one most true to Hibernian nature, of 
a soldier widely different from the Mulvaney 
that Mr. Rupyarp Kipiixe would have us accept 
as representative of the ordinary private in 
an Irish regiment. The meagre story is un- 
necessarily spun out, and much of it may be 
caviare to the average English reader, though ete 
in magazine form it has, the Baron believes, aaee, 
already achieved a considerable transatlantic 
That with the publie at large it can ever attain 
the popularity of the same author’s My New Curate is the 
expression of a doubt ventured upon by the judicious 


Baron pe B.-W 








success. 


| 
“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 
| 
| 





Mr. Prxen has received some hundreds (more or less) of | 
letters pointing cut to him that his contributor signing | 
*M. D. V.” did, in the number for December 18 last year, 
attribute ‘* Music hath charms’ &c. to SHAKsPEARE, whereas 
the familiar quotation is to be found in the opening lines of 
Coxcreve’s Mourning Bride. True: but if Bacon wrote all 
that has been attributed to SHakspearr, Mitton, CHavcer, 
and many others, why not give poor WittiaM SHAKSPEARE an 
off-chance and credit him, any evidence to the contrary not- 
withstanding, with the authorship of Concreve’s plays? At 
all events, let SHaKspearE have one sort of play allowed him, 
and that is ** Fair Play.” 








IMPROVEMENTS AT THE G.P.O. 
Said to be under consideration at St. Martin's le Grand.) 


A NEWSPAPER posted at 8 A.M. one morning to be delivered 
within a radius of eight miles by 10 p.m. on the following 
evening. 

Notes ordered by their should-be recipients to be re- 
directed from one town to another at ten miles distance 
not io be detained longer than a week on transit. 

Telegraph clerks—especially those of the female gender 

to be ordered oficially to abandon domestic small 
talk in favour of stricter attention to the requirements 
of the would-be message-sending public. 

Stamps to be supplied at the first instead of the fifth 
asking. 

All the departments to be so beneficially reformed that 
‘Worse than the Cireumlocution Office’’ shall become a 
misnomer in the G.P.O. 











THE CIPHER, “* BY THE TOUCHSTONE TRIED.”’ 
| _ Touchstone. This is the very false GaLuup of verses: why 
do you infect yourself with them ?—As You Like It, iii. 2. 
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| horrid children and the world ? 





| shall be pleased (ye gods! 
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A MARRIED UNCLE’S DLARY 
Part II. 
Letter from my sister ConsTANcr, 


dated from Riviera. 


My Dear Cuarurr,—Would you mind 
doing us a great favour? (Dear 
Constance always italicises freely.) We 


heard that you and MoLule were coming 
to Cannes, and thought it a splendid 
opportunity to have our boys out—they 
can leave school for a month. Will you 
and Motu bring them out to us ? 

Cold perspiration slowly comes on 
my brow. Why should [ submit to 
this fresh outrage ? Most inconsiderate 
of dear Constance, especially as we are 
on honeymoon. 

Why should I, who love peace, quiet, 
retirement, he constantly dragged for- 
ward to act buffer between these 
They 
have already embroiled me with police, 
hotel keepers, cabmen, elderly military 
persons, gamekeepers and hunting men. 
Where will it all end, I wonder ? 


as 


Bright idea strikes me. Will find 
excuse. Say we are not going out yet, 


or that we started last night, or that 
we——bhut at this juncture dear MoLLIe 
enters and seizes the ill-spelled scrawl. 

What fun!” she cries. ‘‘ 1 shall 
enjoy it!’’ J see no fun at all—on 
contrary, nothing but sorrow possesses 
me at thought of what looms darkly 
in near future. J have suffered. Mo.ue 
has not. Explain this, and say | shall 
write and decline responsibility. Dear 
M. 
thoroughly enjoy it. Inevitable con- 
clusion that dear Moir getting bored 
with honeymoon. So sad. © She says 
boys will ‘* make it lively for us.”’ Can 
thoroughly believe this. Pats my cheek 
and calls me an old goose. Dislike ex- 
pression ‘‘old goose.’ Proceed to ex- 
plain this. Dear M. simply swings her 


skirts round gaily and rushes off, 
knocking over box of my favourite 
cigars as she leaves room. Bright, 


breezy creature, dear Moutir. 

Next day’s post brings further letter 
from my dear sister. Full of admoni- 
tions. ** Be sure that the boys are 
properly wrapped up on the boat, and 
don’t let them eat too much, and pray 
see that they don’t lean out of the car- 
riage windows and——’’ but I read no 
more. Go sadly upstairs and commence 
packing. Will write to Max, saying I 
~pleased !) to 
accept charge and directing him to meet 
10.45 a.m. 
Thursday. 

Thursday.—Rose at grey dawn. Dis- 
bursed small fortune in tips to Searorp’s 
servants. Find our fortnight’s stay 


| here has cost about twice as much as 


living at hotel. Still, so kind of dear 


laughs gaily and says she shall| 


| ** Yes, Sir,”’ 


| 


Searorp to lend me his ais 
of apprehension we shall miss Con- 


tinental train. However, arrive in good | 


time. Trust nephews will not be late. 
Proceed to register baggage. Dear 
Mote seems to have unconscionable 
quantity. Walk down platform to 
secure places, when violent blow on 
back—so hearty—from Max interrupts 


me. ‘* Hullo, Uncle Cuartr, here we 
are! I say, we've had a row with the 
cabby and he’s waiting at the barrier 


for another bob, so I said you'd go and 
have it out with him.’’ How pleasant ! 
I am, then, to start this nerve-trying 
journey by a row with cabman! So 
wearing. Give Max shilling, and tell 
him to take it to the man, thus avoid- 
ing wordy conflict. Get dear Moir 
into carriage. Towmy leaps wildly in 
after her, landing on old lady’s toes. 
Old lady glares at me. Why me? I 


anxiously await Max’s return. Jump 
in, Sir, if you’re goin’ on!”’ cries guard. 
Agony! Max will be left behind. 


Fumble for half-crown to bribe guard 
to delay train, when Max appears, run- 
ning and breathless. He scrambles 
in just as train starts, guard slamming 
door and just missing my fingers in pro- 


cess. Max, it appears, has been delayed 
through haggling with cabman as to 


whether he should give him sixpence, 
or toss him for the shilling. Frown 
disapproval, and relapse into Times. 
Boys’ spirits exuberant, mine depressed. 
Feel there is trouble ahead for me. 
Dover and the boat at last. Sea looks 


rough. So upsetting. Max and Tommy 
quite certain they will not be ill. Not 
so sure of this myself. Ask sailor 
person to bring camp-stools. Says 
“Yes, Sir,’ and disappears. No sign 
of our portmanteaux. Grow very 
anxious. Dear Mowe only laughs. 


Boys grin. So unfeeling. Ask another 
sailor person for camp-stools. He says, 
and disappears. Ha! the 
are at last slid down on to 
Dear Motte still standing, 
waiting for seat, so ask third sailor 
person for camp-stools. Max, in 
moment of inspiration, sees way of pro- 
curing dear MOLLE a seat. Old gentle- 
man fussily rises from camp-stool to 
give directions for bringing his rugs, 
and before he can resume his seat, Max 
removes it, leaving old gentleman to sit 
with fearful violence on the deck. Max 
and Towmy explode with brutal laughter, 
whilst general rush made to pick old 
gentleman up. OU. G. immediately 
turns vials of his wrath on to me. Why 
me? Begin to explain no fault of 
mine, but O. G. refuses to listen. 
Splutters furiously about this ‘‘ out- 
rage.’ J did not commit ‘“ outrage.”’ 
Why bully me? People so absurdly 
irrational. Turn to insist upon Max 
apologising, but find jhe has prudently 


trunks 
vessel. 


‘Done a guy, Uncle 
|CHaruie!’’ grins Tommy. Horrid little | 
Crarue!”” , Tommy. H \ littl 
wretch! Tender my own apologies, 
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In fever | Dineen, 


| 
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which are received with stony glare. 
So distressing. These boys really too 
wearing for sensitive constitution like 
mine. 

Wind howling as we leave harbour 
and take first disconcerting plunge into 
open sea. Shout to passing steward to 
bring camp-stools. Steward nods reply, 
and staggers down below. Almost in- 
stantly re-appears without 
but brandishing three basins, which he 


sets down with a clatter, and rushes off. | 


Dear 
Feel 


with laughter. 


People all 


MoLute convulsed 
very annoyed myself. 


round giggle ill-naturedly. Console 
myself with reflection that ere long 


they may want what we already possess 
-* They laugh best who laugh last.”’ 
Camp-stools arrive. Wrap dear Moir 


camp-stools, | 








| 
| 
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in my fur-lined coat, and seat her, 
out of wind, behind funnel. Make 
Tommy wrap up in accordance with 
dear ConsTANce’s written instructions. 
Then start in search of Max. Enquire | 
of sailor person, who shakes head 
stupidly. Enquire of Captain, who 
tells me, gruffly, he has other things 
to do than run after boys. So un- | 
sympathetic. Ask man at wheel, and 
am rebuked for transgressing rules 


of company. Finally, and in despair, 
ask steward, bawling in his ear to make 
myself heard above howling of wind and 
waves. Steward immediately rushes away 
and re-appears with yet another basin. 
These men’s ideas so limited. The life 
evidently narrows their minds and tends 
to make them ‘ groovey.”’ Beginning 
to feel anxious about Max’s fate now. 
Accost further 
half-crown for 
Visions of a mother’s 
blank despair, a 


of 
a 


truant. 
father’s 


( | iscove Ty 
grief, 


sailor person, and offer | 


‘Hullo, Unele Cuarur! you’re 
making « jolly fuss just because I 
hooked it when | saw things were 
getting warm!” | 

Wretched child has attired himself 


in tarpaulin, lent by nautical person, 
who now comes up, touching hat, and 


hoping ** the young gent’s a- keepin’ 
hisselt dry ’’ —‘*‘ fee ls rather dry’ 

himself, he adds suggestively. Give 
him shilling, and lead Max back to 
where | left dear Morir. Dear M. 
gone below, feeling ill. Tommy also 
ill, on lee side of deck. Max jeers 
at him. So unfeeling. Am not parti- 


well myself. Why, Uncle 


cularly 
you look the colour of boiled 


CHARLIE, 


pork!” ‘This settles the matter for me 
atonce. Lrush to side and join Tommy. | 
Within half-hour of Calais Harbour, 


Max the brutal grows strangely silent 
—his flow of vulgar remarks ceases 
incontinently. Max joins us. 

Land at Calais more dead than aliv e,| 
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and stagger to buffet for cup of coffee. 
Intercepted by truculent official, and 
dragged off to douane. Declare I have but 
one box Partagas. ‘‘ Oh, Uncle Craruir, 
what an awful cram!’ bursts 
irrepressible Towmy. ‘‘ 1 saw you shove 
two boxes of cigarettes into your hat- 
Had completely forgotten cir- 
cumstance. Max guffaws. Interpreter 
looks suspicious—speaks to searcher, 
Searcher immediately on all 
luggage being strictly gone through. 
D—ear Towmy. Motte, not knowing it 
contraband, has brought two pounds 
special China tea in dressing-bag—this 
pounced on and carried off. Severe per- 
son in uniform and pinee-nez advances, 
glaring. Feelrather faint. Tommy whispers 


> 
case . 


insists 


}audibly, “I say, Uncle, I expect this 
'is the téte-douane cove; 


if he shoves 
you into prison, you'd better hand over 
your purse, or we shan’t be able to get 
on any farther, and it’d be beastly to 
have to stop here all the time you're 
doing your sentence, wouldn’t it?’’ So 
reassuring for man of nervous tempera- 
ment. Pince-nez person voluble. Lee- 
tures me on enormity of my offence. 
Why me? Dear Motte brought tea, 
not I. Explain this. Pinee-nez still 
more voluble. Finally escape, on pay- 
ment of fifty francs—whether duty or 
fine cannot quite grasp. Struggle out 
sadly and start again for buffet. ‘‘ En 
voiture, Messieurs!”’ shrieks guard, and, 
dragging boys along, I make «a frantic 
rush for train. Dear Motu, always 
cool and collected, waiting at carriage 
door. Seramble in as train starts. 

Max produces contents of trouser- 
pockets-—-two keys, stick of toffee, large 
buckhorn - handled knife, half - used 
apple, fourpence in coppers, a piece of 
Indian ink, and two ginger-bread nuts. 
Towmy, not to be outdone, brings out 
some almond-rock, the end of a wax- 
candle, three peppermint bulls’-eyes and 
a piece of string. Negotiations imme- 
diately commence for exchange of 
sundry of aforesaid delicacies and bric- 
a-brac. Still feeling weak, so doze off. 
Loud yell awakens me almost directly. 
Start up, to find Max in forcible pos- 
session of ‘Towy’s almond-rock. Hastily 
interpose, but too late. Horrid boy 
crams almond-rock into his mouth to 
prevent its restoration to rightful owner. 
Towmy implores me to make him dis- 
gorge. Feel, however, that psychological 
moment for doing this has passed. 
Max guffaws at victory. Triumph short- 
lived, guffaw causing choking fit. For 
ten minutes Max in imminent danger 
his life. While he is still purple, 
Towmy calmly looks on, and remarks, 
‘Serve you right if you do choke, you 
greedy beast!’’ So heartless. Max 
restored at last, and dear MoLuie very 
angry with both the little bea—-—-little 
boys. 
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AFTER CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


Brown. ** HULLO, WHAT ON EARTH HAVE YOU BEEN DOING TO YOURSELF ?” 
Jones. ‘* FELL OUT OF A DOG-CART, GOING TO A MEET.” 


Brown, ‘‘ H’M—GOING TO A MERT, EH ? 


LOOKS TO ME MORE LIKE COMING FROM A DRINK! ° 








At P. L. and M. station, dear Moir 
retires to wagon lit, but boys and |] 
travel in ordinary carriage, together 
with fat Frenchman. F. F. snoring in 
an hour's time. We all settle down for 
night. F. F.’s snoring most distress- 


ing. Fall asleep at last. Boys moving 
about and fidgeting greatly. When- 


ever I speak they pretend to be asleep. 
Wonder why ? 

As soon as it is light next morning 
F. F. sits up and yawns. Great powers ! 
would have sworn he was clean-shaven 
last night, but now has black moustache 
and—a black-tipped nose! What can 
it be? How could he—-—? And then 
suspicion ripens into certainty as I hear 
suppressed giggling from under boys’ 


Rest of journey to Paris peaceful. | sleeping-rugs. These imps have been 


ornamenting F. F.’s face with their 
Indian ink, during the night! Cold 
perspiration breaks out on forehead, 


as I think of consequences when F. F. 
makes inevitable discovery. No mirror 
in carriage, thank goodness. Ha! he 
produces from his pocket a—no, saved 
again !—-nota mirror, but a comb. Brief 
respite, but what shall I do when storm 
bursts? Train slackens speed. Can it 
be possible? Frenchman actually going 
to alight! Dare I hope to escape con- 
sequences of acts of these criminal chil- 
dren? Train stops—yes, he alights! 
Sense of relief overpowering. ‘Turn to 
reprove boys severely. Sudden commo- 
tion in station. Terrified to see F. F. 
violently gesticulating and advancing 
rapidly on our carriage, followed by 
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Manin. “You mustsx'1 
INTO THE BACK GARDEN.” 
Tommy. * Isx’t tv SUNDAY IN THE BACK 


BOWL YOUR 


Hoor 











IN THE FronT ON SuNDAY. Yov 


GARDEN, Mamma?” 





chef de gare. We are lost! 
prison stares me in face. 
fully starts. 
partment by mistake, and hurls whole 
of French language at indignant and 
astonished occupant. Put up our own 
window hurriedly, and sink back, half 
fainting, while boys yell and, crow with 
unhallowed glee. 
Unspeakably 
reaches Cannes. 


relieved when train 
Combined effects of 
journey and nephews too much for 
nerves. Dear Mou and I alight, 
whilst boys go on to Vintimille to be 
met by dear Constance and the General. 
How I pity those unhappy parents. 
Drive to hotel and retire to bed, worn 
out. 


French | whether boys arrived safely, or 
Train merci-| in 
F. F. rushes at next com-| offence. 


are now 
vile’’ for some fresh 
Trust, in any event, they will 
| escape guillotine, but never sure of these 
|things. Foreign laws so weird. 

Following morning, letter from Max 
arrives. Not guillotined anyhow. So 
relieved. 


** durance 


Sam Reemo. 

Dear Unoie Crarum,—-When you got 
out at Cann I and Tommy thought weed 
have the carridge to ourselfs, ‘‘ but it 
was not to be”’ ass the chap says in the 
play. Two young French fellers got in 
—wun had been eating garlig and his 
breth was so strong you might have 
leaned up against it Well I thought 
| weed be quite and reed a bit, so I got 


Anxiously wondering, all next day, out a book that I thought was Ned! 


|Kelly the Bushranger, and then I 
|found that young ass Tommy had packed 
| Bungyan’s Pills-grim Progress insted 
lthe covers being alike. I got so 
enoid I twisted his arm and he howled | 
and wun of the young froggies—not | 
the wun with the garlig breth but the | 
| other feller—tried to interfear, but I sed, | 
|‘ Vous jeune ane, vous fermez,” and | 
|then Tommy chipd in and sed, ‘ Snay | 
| par un morceau de bong, vous attonday 
a votre affaires,” witch was rarther 
sporting of him, wassent it? And I 
sed, ‘‘Nous soms seulemong faient 
un piece de linge ensomble,”’ meaning | 
‘“‘ We are only having a rag together,” | 
and the other feller—the wun with the 
garlig breth—seemed quite pussled—so | 
Legsplaned. I sed, ‘‘ C’est samplemong 
un alouette,’’ wich ment, of coarse, ‘‘ It’s 
simply a lark’ ; but he—the wun with- 
out the garlig breth— jest shrugged his 
shoulders and sed sum rot about ‘‘ Says 
Onglay ’’-—silly ass. 

At Neese, a feller arsked for our 
tiggets, and I sed, ‘‘ Droit vous étes,” 
but gave him the rong harfs on por- 
poise, jest for the rag of the thing, you | 
know. He jawed and jestickelated, so | 
L sed, ‘* Tenez votre cheveux, Cockie!”’ | 
And then he kept arsking sumthing | 
which | coodent quite grarsp, and at | 
larst I gave him the rite harfs and he 
yelled ‘‘ Sarpristy!’’ and ‘OO Mon 
Doo!’ We both cocked a snook at 
him ass the train startid agane. 

Well, at larst we got to Sam Reemo, 
and at the hotel we rang for the cham- 
bre fait—the chambermaid, you know— 
and had a tub, and | held Towmy’s hed 
under water for neerly harf a minnit. | 
I wantid to see how long a feller cood 
be kept under water without drowning. 

Ass the Guvnor had bin ordered a 
jenrus dite, Tommy and I sed weed have 
a jenrus dite too at our first meal, so 
we told the téte « we wantid 
the finest tuck-in he cood give us. 
We sed the Guynor make it orl} 
rite; so we went into the resterong, | 
‘and by Gum we did do ourselves well! | 

[ must now shut up, so with love to | 
Arnt Motiir—I say she is a stunner, 
by Gum, ain't she? 

Your affeckshunt nephew, 
Max. | 

P.8.—-We find this place is orfly | 
expensive, and the Guvnor dussent 
elow us quite enuff poket money. If | 
we got a tip now and then (espeshally 
now) from enny of our relatives, it wood 
he a grate help. 


Garsong 


wood 


Feel such great weight off my mind 
now that nephews safe—more or less-— 
with their parents, that I cheerfully 
send them hundred frane note as tip. | 
This awful responsibility ended, shall | 
| sleep for twenty-four hours straight off. | 
Fox Russe. 


_ 





